WHAT THEY ARE SAYING ABOUT 
SUMMER OF DECISION 


Phyllis Burns, Director of Welfare Services, Canadian 
Welfare Council: “...1 do not think I have seen anything 
to touch this film for the interpretation it provides of 
what social workers do, the kinds of people they are, not 
© mention the kinds of satisfaction that are to be found 
n our profession....My congratulations for producing 
he only first-class film I have seen for recruitment 
purposes.” 


orton Teicher, Dean, School of Social Work, Yeshiva 
University: “It is an excellent film which we shall be 
making extensive use of in our recruiting efforts.” 


ancy C. Uebelmesser, Director of Community Rela- 

tions, Family Service Association, Cleveland, Ohio: “I 
Saw the film yesterday and think it is simply wonderful. 
he story is told with such directness, simplicity and 
armth. The group of which I was a member was ex- 
remely enthusiastic.” 


ofessor E, DiBella, Department of Sociology, College 
pf Arts and Sciences, University of Maryland: “The 
film was shown to a group of upperclassmen most of 
whom have expressed an interest in social work, Their 
comments, ‘The acting was very good and the characters 
ell chosen,’ ‘Very interested in how the summer 
worker and professional social worker lived, how much 
hey earned, and what their working conditions were.’” 
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SOCIAL WORK STATISTICAL HIGHLIGHTS 


One of the reliable ways to judge the effectiveness of 
recruitment efforts is to examine annually the enroll- 
ment of the graduate schools of social work. This rep- 
resents one of the few objective criteria available. The 
Council annually publishes a comprehensive series of 
tables on social work enrollment. An analysis of this 
year’s enrollment statistics reveals interesting and en- 
couraging changes. 


1, Enrollment 

For the fifth successive year enrollment of full-time 
students has increased. Current enrollment in both the 
United States and Canadian schools is 5,371 represent- 
ing an 8.6% increase over 1958. Of these, the U. S. 
schools enrollment was 4,934 as of November 1, 1959 as 
compared with 4,551 last year, representing an 8% in- 
crease. The Canadian schools had 437 students, an in- 
crease of 12% over last year’s enrollment of 391. This 
represents an all-time high in enrollment of full-time 
students in the accredited schools. 


2. Number of Graduates 

The number of graduates in 1959 was 2,021, an all- 
time high, representing an increase of 9% over the pre- 
vious year. The Canadian schools graduated 124 stu- 
dents as compared to 107 last year. The U. S. schools 
graduated 1,897, compared to 1,744 last year. 


3. Scholarships 

The number of scholarships awarded increased from 
4,421 in 1958 to 4,698 in 1959. The number of students 
receiving these scholarships increased from 3,943 in 
1958 to 4,143 in 1959. There were 323 grants awarded 
to 268 Canadian students, an increase over the 254 
grants to 216 students last year. In the U. S. schools, 
4,375 grants were awarded to 3,975 students, an in- 
crease over last year when 4,167 grants were awarded 
to 3,727 students. Thus, 77% of all full-time students 
received scholarship assistance in some form. 


4. Faculty 

The number of full-time faculty members increased 
from 719 in 1958 to 777 in 1959 representing an 8% in- 
crease which corresponds to a similar increase in stu- 
dent enrollment, 


Analysis 


A word of caution is necessary in regard to a proper 
understanding of enrollment statistics of the past dec- 
ade. At the beginning of the decade, in 1950, there were 
4,719 full-time students. Compared to the 5,371 at the 
end of the decade, in 1959, this represents a 14% in- 
crease. During this same decade, however, the popula- 
tion of the United States increased from 150 million to 
179 million, an increase of 19%. In addition, the profes- 
sion lost between 5% and 10% of its practitioners due to 
attrition. These losses were due to marriage, mater- 
nity, death, retirement, illness, change of profession, 
and so on. Therefore, although the number of students 
enrolled in the graduate schools has increased during 
the past decade in absolute numbers, closer analysis 
may indicate that there has been a relative decrease. 


A detailed and comprehensive analysis of enrollment 
statistics for the decade is to be made by Professor 
Bernard Ross of the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate De- 
partment of Social Work and Social Research, Bryn 
Mawr College, at the invitation of the Council’s Commit- 
tee on Research. Professor Ross’s study will examine 
such factors as attrition, population change, urbaniza- 
tion, increased demand, as they relate to an understand- 
ing of the enrollment statistics for the decade. 


Meanwhile, supporters of social work education can 
take pride in the growing number of students enrolled in 
the schools. This encouraging situation calls for a 
sense of satisfaction, not of complacency. 


OTHER PROFESSIONS FACE SERIOUS PERSONNEL SHORTAGES 


A group of expert consultants to the Surgeon General 
of the U.S. Public Health Service has forecast a serious 
shortage of physicians and dentists in the United States, 
unless the number of medical and dental school gradu- 
ates is substantially increased. 


At the present rate of 7,400 medical school gradu- 
ates a year, the ratio of physicians for each 100,000 
persons will be 133 in 1975. Today, it is 140.7; ten 
years ago it was 143.4. 


One of many complicating factors in increasing the 
annual output of physicians is a steady decline in the 
number of highly qualified applicants for medical 
schools, 


Medical schools once had far more well-qualified 
candidates than they could admit, but a declining per- 
centage of them are going into medicine. 


The long period of training, the high costs of educa- 
tion and the lack of income during the training period 
are important factors in this decline. 


The total number of medical school applicants 
(Continued on page 15) 


Undergraduate enrollment in the Nation’s 234 engi- 
neering colleges and universities declined 5.4 percent in 
the fall of 1959 in the face of an all-time high in general 
college enrollment, according to U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, Lawrence G. Derthick. 


He said the number of full-time and part-time un- 
dergraduates inengineering schools last fall was 243,000 
compared with 257,000 in the fall of 1958. General en- 
rollment rose from 3,259,000 in the fall of 1958 to 
3,402,000 this fall, an increase of over 4 percent. 


Commissioner Derthick said that the most signifi- 
cant feature of the decline in undergraduate enrollment 
in the engineering schools is that freshmen enrollments 
declined for the second consecutive year. The total 
number of freshmen in engineering courses last fall was 
68,000, compared with 70,000 in the fall of 1958. This 
was a reduction of 3 percent. 


In 1958, the 11 percent decline in full-time freshmen 
engineering enrollments was largely reflected, the Com- 
missioner said, in a 10 percent drop in sophomore en- 
rollments last fall. The reduction in the number of 

(Continued on page 15) 
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THE JANE ADDAMS CENTENNIAL YEAR 


by Russell W. Ballard 
Director, Hull-House 


One cannot live and work at Hull-House thirty days 
and not sense the great good will which centers upon and 
clusters around that historic old settlement. This good 
will is a reflection of the distinguished founder who was 
born 100 years ago and whose centennial the nation at 
large will recognize in 1960. 


The social settlement is a product of the city neigh- 
borhood, and today we carry on our primary function of 
neighborliness which 
was the initial pur- 
pose of those who 
first came to live 
and work the 
backward, neglected 
areas of our indus- 
trial cities. 


Working at Hull- 
House today can be 
inspiring and at the 
same time a little 
fearsome, aS we 
carry always. the 
burden of history and 
stand in the shadow 
of the creative and 
pioneering personal- 
ity of Jane Addams. 


Today we are one 
among many settle- 
ments and neighbor- 
hood houses, but we 
bear a name which 
in the public mind 
has come to epitomize social work. We grasp the op- 
portunity to keep alive the spirit of Jane Addams and 
find inspiration from this vicarious association which 
helps meet the changing problems and discouragements 
confronting us in a complex city neighborhood, 


Jane Addams 


Woman of Peace 


It would be presumptuous for me to review the many 
institutions and welfare services in which Jane Addams 
had a guiding hand. The record is clear. However, it is 
not inappropriate to remind ourselves that she was a 
pioneer in establishing professional training for social 
work, In 1908 she helped to found the Chicago School of 
Civics and Philanthropy in which Graham Taylor of 
Chicago Commons was the leader. This became the 
School of Social Service Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1920. The Recreation branch of the 
School of Civics, under the supervision of Neva Boyd, 
remained at Hull-House until 1927, when it was incorpo- 
rated into the Sociology Department of Northwestern 
University. 

It is with some degree of pride that I say that I was 
enrolled in the School of Social Service Administration 
at the University of Chicago in that first quarter of 1920. 
Here I came under the influence of Sophonisba Brecken- 
ridge and Edith Abbott. That experience—the new 


Summer of Decision, October 15, 1959. 


learnings and the emphasis upon the dignity of the indi- 
vidual — changed not only my social attitudes but also 
my life. 


Edith Abbott came again to live at Hull-House after 
her retirement. Always the scholar surrounded by her 
books and papers, her residence at Hull-House meant a 
great deal to all of us and especially to our younger 
staff. She did not hesitate to bestir us from our com- 
placency nor to challenge us by the whiplash of con- 
structive criticism, 


As we approach the Jane Addams Centennial Year, it 
is of interest to know something about present day de- 
velopments in the settlement which she founded and 
where she spent the greater part of her life. It is the 
present purpose at Hull-House to preserve the experi- 
mental and pioneering spirit and not hesitate to risk 
failure in any creative effort to improve a neighborhood 
or enrich a program, 


In the effort to open up the inner decaying areas of 
our cities, land clearance and urban renewal and high- 
way construction have resulted in the ploughing under of 
many old established institutions. Hull-House will con- 
tinue to stand in a neighborhood which is to be rebuilt. 
It is located at the eastern boundary of a community of 
50,000 people. Three years ago a study was begun to 
determine the future of Hull-House. Neither the Board 
of Trustees nor the staff have any desire to perpetuate 
an agency if the need ceases to exist. We find that de- 
spite slum clearance immediately surrounding Hull- 
House, our enrollment is not seriously affected. During 
the past 12 years Hull-House has invested $100,000 in 
neighborhood _plan- 
ning activities, help- 
ing its neighbors 
learn the planning 
language even as we 
helped their 
early immigrant par- 
ents learn English, 
The settlement thus 
has had a part in in- 
fluencing the plans 
for a new neighbor- 
hood. Plans are 
afoot to create an 
outpost in a con- 
gested and un-served 
area. Hull-House, 
now in its 70th year, 
will continue to stand 
not only as a monu- 
ment to social serv- 
ice, but with a dy- 
namic continuing pro- 
gram of service. 


Russell Ballard 
“Mr. Social Worker” 


We are about to 
engage in another 
(Contd, page 5) 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Ballard presented these remarks on the occasion of the premiere of the CSWE recruitment film 
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A TRIBUTE TO TWO DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL 


WORKERS 


by Benjamin E. Youngdahl, Dean* 
The George Warren Brown School of Social Work 
Washington University 


Some women in history belong to the list of very 
great. Joan of Arc, Florence Nightingale, Madame 
Curie, and Eleanor Roosevelt certainly are included, 
Important on this list must also be the woman whose 
centennial we observe this year: Jane Addams, 


Her qualifications are legion: Jane Addams: the 
first woman elected President of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections (the predecessor of 
the National Conference on Social Welfare); Jane Ad- 
dams: a founder of the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom; Jane Addams: 
the “Godmother of the Children’s Bureau”; Jane Addams 
of Hull-House, the first social settlement in the United 
States; Jane Addams: “the great American Saint,” re- 
sponsible for the world’s first juvenile court and some 
of the first child labor legislations; Jane Addams: the 
“incorrigible democrat”; Jane Addams: compassionate 
advocate of social justice; Jane Addams: defender and 
supporter of the working man, the little man, the “last 
and the least”; Jane Addams: promoter of peace and 
winner of the Nobel Peace Prize. 


We could go on, 


The published statements of Jane Addams delineate 
those standards of historical greatness. “The good we 
secure for ourselves,” she said, “is precarious and un- 
certain — until it is secured for all of us and incorpo- 
rated into our common life....The things which make 
men alike are truer and better than the things which 
keep them apart, and their basic likenesses, if they are 
properly accentuated, easily transcend the less essential 
differences of race, language, creed, and tradition.... 
Let us remember that distribution of food may be made 
a holy thing. It may be the basis of a new international- 
ism.... Progress is not automatic; the world grows bet- 
ter because people wish that it should and take the right 
steps to make it better. Progress depends upon modifi- 
cation and change; if things are ever to move forward, 
some man must be willing to take the first steps and as- 
sume the risks....Every crusade, every beginning of 
social change, must start from small numbers of people 
convinced of the righteousness of a cause.... Nothing 
could be worse than the fear that one had given up too 
soon and left one effort unexpended which might have 
saved the world.” 


But why quote Jane Addams ina program dedicated 
to the memory of Marion Hathway? Because the quality 


Ballard (continued from page 4) 

educational effort. The National Federation of Settle- 
ments, in cooperation with Hull-House, expects to es- 
tablish at Hull-House early in the Jane Addams Centen- 
nial year a national Training Center for in-service 
training institutes for settlement workers. A compre- 
hensive study to ascertain the practicality and feasibility 
for such a venture has been completed and points up the 


of Marion Hathway well can be defined in terms of the 
standards for greatness given us by Jane Addams, 


Compare some words left for our profession by 
Marion Hathway. “Most important,” she said, “is the 
recognition by the schools of the increasing significance 
of the field of professional social action in social work 
today.... Students... should be equipped with knowledge 
of the economic and political framework in which social 
work functions, a conviction to face its implications, and 
skill to move ahead.... The importance of a faculty that 
is equipped with a philosophy and understanding and ex- 
perience in social action is very great....The new rec- 
ognition of social work as a democratic institution of 
society, as an expression of collective responsibility for 
all citizens of the nation brought the schools of social 
work to feel occasionally overwhelmed by the needs of 
the field....No appraisal of professional education in 
the last twenty-five years is complete without some at- 
tention to increasing interest of the professional schools 
in the world community of social work.” 


Both Jane Addams and Marion Hathway were coura- 
geous, both crusaders, both passionate advocates of de- 
mocracy, civil liberty, and the rights of the individual. 
Both were promoters for peace. Both were social re- 
formers and social actionists. 


And like Jane Addams, Marion Hathway had a firm 
conviction that government has a basic responsibility for 
the needs of people. It is, therefore, particularly appro- 
priate that the fourth Marion Hathway Lecture be on the 
subject of “Public Responsibility for Human Welfare.” 


Our profession and our educational institutions can- 
not afford to miss opportunities to promote the ideals of 
Marion Hathway and Jane Addams. We can accord no 
more fundamental reverence to the memory of these 
women than by promoting the solutions to the great 
problems of humanity for which they labored. Annual 
Lectures and Centennial Observances can be building 
blocks for magnificent monuments of dedication. The 
inspiration of remembrance can supply new energy and 
accurate direction for the actions of us all. For, as 
Jane Addams once said, “Action is the only medium man 
has for receiving and appropriating truth.” 


Marion Hathway: scholar, teacher, crusader, advo- 
cate for underdog, peacelover, internationalist, friend. 
May her convictions for social justice and righteousness 
—and her courage to act on these convictions — be con- 
tinuing standards of social work — and of democracy! 


need. A grant from the Field Foundation to the National 
Federation of Settlements guarantees a three-year test- 
ing period. We have been glad to join with our National 
Federation and use a great name, the Hull-House of Jane 
Addams, for a worthy purpose. We have great hopes 
that our effort will also prove to be an effective instru- 
ment in recruitment. 

(Continued on page 20) 


*Editor’s Note: Comments at the Eighth Annual Program Meeting of CSWE January 22, 1960 in a commemorative pro- 
gram in honor of Jane Addams and Marion Hathway. 
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RECORD NUMBER OF FILM 


An outstanding record of nation-wide coverage of 
showings of the film, Swnmer of Decision was estab- 
lished in the first three months of its promotion and 
distribution. Every state in the Union, including Hawaii, 
has had at least one showing with the exception of 
Alaska where it is planned that the film will be shown 
soon. 


According to Association Films, the organization 
responsible for promotion and distribution, the film has 
received a most enthusiastic response. The figures tell 
the story. From October 15, 1959, the date of the na- 
tional premiere in New York, to January 15, 1960, a pe- 
riod of three months, the film was booked for local 
showings 1,021 times. Estimating conservatively each 
audience as consisting of at least 100 people, this means 
that there have been 100,000 individuals who have seen 
the film in their local communities. 


It is of interest to note the kinds of organizations 
which booked the film. Two thirds of the booking organ- 
izations were educational institutions. Among these 
were 565 high schools and 97 colleges and universities. 
Also of special interest is the unusually large number of 
television showings. The film was shown on television 
61 times in 26 states, including a national hook-up in 
Canada. While obviously there can be no exact figures 
on numbers of individuals seeing these television pro- 
grams, Association Films, which provides a precise re- 
port for each showing, states that there have been sev- 
eral million television viewers. 


As a result of the film showings, local recruitment 
organizations and schools of social work report an in- 
creased number of letters and telephone inquiries for 
information. 


A number of communities sponsored outstanding 


BOOKINGS COVERS 


NATION 


film premiere performances. Thus, in New York City 
Dr. William Menninger, President of the Menninger 
Foundation, was the guest speaker at an overflow audi- 
ence of 1,000 individuals. 


In Pittsburgh, H. J. Heinz IT served as host of the 
film premiere, attended by over 300 individuals which 
was followed by a reception. 


In Cincinnati, the film has been used extensively at 
college Christmas parties and with local high schools. 


In Boston, premiere performances were sponsored 
by the Junior League of Holyoke, Mass., by high school 
guidance counselors and by the summer project com- 
mittee. 


In Detroit, Dean Charles Brink was guest speaker at 
an overflow audience at Wayne State University. 


In Philadelphia, the film premiere took place at one 
of the largest luncheon conferences ever held in the 
Philadelphia area. 


In Cleveland, there were two community-wide per- 
formances, One sponsored by the Mental Health As- 
sociation and the other by the Advisory Committee to 
Careers in Social Work. 


Rochester, N. Y. reports that the “film was enthu- 
siastically received by the premiere audience and elic- 
ited active discussion afterwards.” 


Chicago reports wide use of the film and increasing 
number of showings in local colleges and high schools. 


As a consequence of the increasingly strong demand 
for the film throughout the country, the Council has re- 
cently purchased an additional 10 prints of the film for 
use by Association Films in meeting booking requests. 


SCHOLARSHIP AID EXTENDED THROUGH NEW RESOURCES 


@ The Massachusetts Department of Public Health 
has recently announced the availability through the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau of fellowships amounting to $2500 
each for study in social work in a medical setting at 
Boston College School of Social Work, Boston University 
School of Social Work, and Simmons College School of 
Social Work, The study plan will consist of the second 
year in casework with field instruction in a public health 
setting. Through arrangements with the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Health, fellowships are available 
to citizens of the United States and its territories who 
have satisfactorily completed at least one year of grad- 
uate study at an accredited school of social work and 
are interested in a career in social work in public 
health. Final applications must be filed with the dean of 
the school of the applicant’s choice no later than April 
15, 1960. 


@e The National Foundation has announced health 
scholarships in medical social work. Each health schol- 
arship covers a four-year undergraduate course in the 
amount of $500 or a total of $2000. Each is to help a 
student prepare for a health career such as medical so- 
cial work, Applicants must be U. S. citizens and apply 
before April 1, 1960. Applications are available through 
the head of the high school or college, the local chapter 


of the National Foundation, or the National Foundation 
Health Scholarships, 800 Second Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. In requesting an application mention should be 
made of the present educational status as high school 
senior, college sophomore, and the health career inter- 
est. 


e U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Public Health Service has announced extension of 
their traineeships for professional health personnel. 
Those eligible are medical social workers who have al- 
ready completed basic professional education and who 
are U. S. citizens or have filed a Declaration of Intent. 
Any school of the applicant’s choice is acceptable that 
offers a nationally recognized graduate or specialized 
public health training program. The stipend for the 
post-master’s candidate amounts to $300 per month plus 
$30 per month for each dependent, tuition, and fees of 
the particular school. For applications, write to Divi- 
sion of General Health Services, Public Health Service, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


e Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds 
has developed a national scholarship plan for Jewish 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE RECRUITMENT POTENTIAL OF 
UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


Bernice Madison, Ph.D.* 
San Francisco State College 


Editor’s Note: 


INTRODUCTION 


The need to recruit able students into the social 
work profession has been long recognized, especially as 
it has grown more acute in recent years. Many thought- 
ful efforts are currently in progress to stimulate re- 
cruitment in various ways, through different approaches. 
An obvious source of recruits are members of the col- 
lege student body who are themselves actively seeking 
information about career possibilities. 


College enrollments in the United States reached a 
peak of about three million in 1956, and have been 
climbing to unprecedented heights ever since then. On 
the basis of a prospective increase in the population of 
college age, and an analysis of other factors contribut- 
ing to the expansion in enrollments it is suggested that, 
by 1970, enrollments may reach six or seven million.’ 
It is also pertinent to note that the growth in college en- 
rollments has been faster in publicly-controlled institu- 
tions than in those under private auspices.” By 1957, 58 
percent of all degree-credit students were enrolled in 
publicly-controlled institutions, even though they consti- 
tuted, at the midcentury, only 35.6 percent of the coun- 
try’s total number of colleges and universities. * 


The U. S. Office of Education anticipates a moderate 
but persistent rise in the next few years in the total 
number of bachelor’s and first professional degrees 
awarded, and then a startling jump in graduations begin- 
ning about 1969, when the children born since World 
War II reach college graduation age. It is estimated 
that in 1968-69 the total number of bachelor’s and first 
professional degrees awarded will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 730,000—considerably more than double the 
number awarded in 1957. 


What can reasonably be expected as social work’s 
share in this future increase in graduations, and what 
can be done now to make sure that these expectations 
will be fulfilled? How many of those graduating with 
bachelor’s degrees in social welfare will enter the so- 


*Inadvertently, Dr, Madison's name was omitted from 
the December 1959 issue of Social Work Education in the 
list of doctorates. She received the doctoral degree in 
1952 from the University of Chicago. Her dissertation 
was “Social Work Education in Belgium.” 

1Harold Goldstein, “Recent Trends in and Outlook for 
College Enrollments,” Monthly Labor Review, March 
1956, Vol. 79, No.3, 286-291; and The President's Com- 
mittee on Education beyond the High School, Second Re- 
port to the President, July 1957, Washington, D. C., 3. 

2M. Clement Johnson and Herbert S. Conrad, “En- 
rollment Trends in Higher Education,” School Life, of- 
ficial journal of the Office of Education, Vol, 40, April 
1958, 12-13. 

3Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, August 


The complete study upon which this article is based may 
be obtained by writing to the author at: San Francisco 
State College, 1600 Holloway, San Francisco 27, California 


cial work profession either by going on to professional 
schools or by taking social work jobs? How many who 
do will find themselves adequately prepared by virtue of 
their undergraduate education? 


It was in an effort to formulate a few tentative in- 
sights in relation to these questions that the study de- 
scribed below was undertaken. This study is based on 
data from the college records of all social work majors 
who graduated from San Francisco State College‘ in the 
five-year period 1948-1952, (Group I), compared with 
those who graduated in the five-year period 1953-1957, 
(Group II). These data were correlated with information 
from questionnaires sent to these same majors and con- 
siderably enriched by personal interviews with 10 per- 
cent of them in GroupI and 50 percent in Group I. For 
Group II students who went on to social work jobs and to 
graduate schools of social work, questionnaires were 
also sent to their employers and to the schools which 
accepted them for graduate study. The proportion of 
graduates, employers and schools who responded ranged 
from more than 93 to 100 percent of those queried. 


FINDINGS 


Enrollees and graduates —It was not possible to deter- 
mine how many students enrolled in the major during 
the years 1948-1952, in contrast to the number who car- 
ried through their studies to a successful conclusion, 
The data for 1953-1957 show that enrollment in the so- 
cial work major rose by more than 73 percent while en- 
rollment for the College as a whole between the same 
two years went up only 52 percent. 


Eighty-eight students graduated as majors in social 
work during the period 1948-1952, inclusive; the compa- 
rable figure for 1953-1957, inclusive, was 120. This 
represents an increase of somewhat more than 36 per- 
cent, and compares favorably with the increase in the 
total number of A.B. degrees granted by the College 
during these two 5-year periods of 33.6 percent. During 
(Continued on page 8) 
1951, Circular No, 326, Statistical Circular, “Faculties, 
Students and Degrees in Higher Education; Statistical 
Summary for 1959-60;" Higher Education, Vol, XIV, No. 
5, January 1958, 75. 

‘This college is one of the 14 State Colleges in Cali- 
fornia. It was established in 1899; in 1957 it enrolled 
9,459 students and graduated 883 who received the A.B. 
degree, A minor in community welfare was created in 
1934, but it was not until 1948 that a social worker be- 
came a member of the faculty, charged with the develop- 
ment and teaching of this concentration, He remained 
for two years and was succeeded by an educational 
psychologist, two part-time social workers, and finally 
by the author who joined the faculty on a full-time basis 
in September 1952. 
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1953-1957 the proportion formed by the graduates in re- 
lation to the total enrolled in the major ranged from 16 
to 30 percent instead of accounting for about half of the 
enrollees as would have been the case if all those who 
entered the major as juniors graduated within two years, 
While attrition and the presence of “limited” students 
(those carrying six or less units of work) were espe- 
cially influential in this connection, a third important 
factor was the “counseling out” of the major a sizable 
number of enrollees by the middle or the end of their 
junior year in line with a rigorously carried out policy 
of the Department to weed out those for whom it is not 
advisable to concentrate their major effort in the field 
of social welfare. 


Characteristics of graduates— The proportion of men 
graduates declined from nearly 47 percent in Group I to 
39 percent in Group II. In this respect both Groups, and 
especially Group I, are unlike the total College popula- 
tion in which men accounted for 62 percent of the gradu- 
ates in 1957. 


There has also taken place a decline in the propor- 
tion of white graduates as between the two Groups — 
from 84 to 73 percent. While no data on race of students 
for the College as a whole are available, there is little 
doubt that the non-white graduates in Groups I and II 
represent a much heavier proportion than in the total 
student body. 


Roughly a quarter of our graduates in both Groups 
entered College when they were still less than 20 years 
of age—the “traditional” age. The largest proportion, 
46 percent in GroupI and 35 percent in Group II, were 
between 20 and 25 when they entered, Furthermore, the 
proportion of “older” students — those 30 and over — has 
risen, from 16 percent in Group I to 25 percent in Group 
Il. This “aging” is especially pronounced among women: 
the proportion of women 35 years of age and over in 
Group II is double that in Group I. This finding may be 
reflecting the fact that “up to 1960 most of the increase 
in the labor force is expected to take place in the age 
groups past 35, and importantly in those 45 and 55, and 
more among women than among men.”® 


From the point of view of academic aptitude, social 
welfare majors are quite similar to the total student 
body of the College. In turn, in this respect students of 
the College compare favorably with students in four- 
year, liberal arts colleges in other states. The College 
admits fewer than its normal share (based on national 
norms) of students with low academic aptitude; however, 
students who are admitted with low scores can and do 
remain in the College to graduate with the baccalaureate 
degree. As for the level of academic achievement, as 
exemplified by grade point averages, the students in the 
two Groups were not strikingly outstanding. In each 
Group, the above average students (those with “B” and 
better than “B” grade point averages) —those with the 
greatest potential for professional education from an 
academic point of view—constituted 30 percent. The 
rest — 70 percent — were average (“C”) students. 


Motivation for entering the social welfare major — The 


7 5Helen “Wood, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook 
and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor, “The Competition for Pro- 


fessional Manpower,” Social Work Education, Vol. VI, 
No, 3, June 1958, 
®A number entered clerical occupations and became 


secretaries, typists and clerks, Many others obtained 


largest proportion in both Groups—43 percent in the 


first and 53 percent in the second—chose this major . 


because they planned to get social work jobs after grad- 
uation, The desire to prepare themselves for graduate 
study in the profession motivated the second largest 
contingent: 36 and 34 percent, respectively. The re- 
mainder, 21 percent in the first Group and 13 percent in 
the second, wished simply to learn more about the field 
without any specific plans either for getting a social 
work job or attending a graduate school of social work, 
Sex, age and race apparently affect the reasons for stu- 
dents’ embarking on a social work major: in _ both 
Groups more of the men than of the women indicated a 
desire to use their undergraduate training as a stepping- 
stone for acquiring professional status (either through 
experience on the job or graduate study) which, in turn, 
leads to more remunerative and more certain employ- 
ment; more than half of the students who wished to pre- 
pare for graduate study were 25 or older, while among 
those who wished to get social work jobs, the students 
under 25 predominated; the proportion of non-white stu- 
dents who wished to get social work jobs was much 
higher than among white students, while the proportion 
looking toward graduate study was exceedingly low. 


¢ How does post-graduate activity correspond with the 
motivation that led these graduates to major in social 
work? It seems clear that while a considerable amount 
of shifting in the motivation of individual students took 
place in both Groups, a much higher proportion of the 
students in Group II ended by matching post-graduate 
activity with reasons for entering the major than in 
Group I—61 as compared with 42 percent. Thus, in 
Group I, not only did one-fifth of the students fail to se- 
cure social work jobs, but, more discouraging, only 
one-third of those who wanted to go on to professional 
study did so. It is here that the largest gap between 
original motivation and its fulfillment developed. Asa 
result, 46 percent ended up doing graduate study or tak- 
ing jobs in fields other than social work (only seven 
percent married, had babies or were drafted), instead of 
the 21 percent who had entered the major merely to 
learn more about the field. The contrast with Group I 
is vivid. In the latter, as many students entered profes- 
sional school as the number who chose the major in or- 
der to prepare for graduate study; almost four-fifths of 
those who wished to obtain social work jobs did get such 
jobs; and only 17 percent went on to graduate study or to 
jobs in other fields (those who married and were drafted 
again constituted seven percent), instead of the 13 per- 
cent who originally wanted only to learn more about the 
field. In short, the original desire to enter the profes- 
sion was strengthened for Group I students and seri- 
ously undermined for Group I graduates. 


The most important single reason for securing jobs 
in fields other than social work® in both Groups was the 
low social work salary. As might have been expected, 
low salaries were a deterrent for more men than women. 
The second most important reason for both Groups — in 
contrast, more decisive for women than for men— was: 
“social work did not appeal as a profession.” 


(Continued on page 9) 


semi-professional employment and became real estate 
and insurance agents, salesmen, bank tellers and post 
office employees. Some worked as machinists, carpen- 
ters, telephone linesmen, and janitors, 
teachers — one a part-time college instructor; one con- 
therapist and another 
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What reasons did our graduates give for not attending 
professional schools? Inability to finance graduate study 
was the most weighty single reason for both Groups, af- 
fecting roughly half of the students in each. While it is 
possible that some of those who gave the “economic” 
reason in this connection, as the more socially accept- 
able, were in fact deterred by their mediocre perform- 
auce in college, other pertinent data make the conclusion 
inescapable that for a sizable proportion of our gradu- 
ates this reason is a real barrier to graduate study. 


Activity after graduation—The Table below presents 
perhaps the most striking set of data in this study, 
showing as it does that at least quantitatively the recruit- 
ment potential at the undergraduate level can be appre- 
ciably increased within a relatively short period of time. 
It should be noted first that loss to the profession (grad- 
uates neither going into social work jobs nor to graduate 
schools of social work) was cut by more than half —from 
53 to 24 percent. What is even more gratifying is the 
fact that most of the resulting gain went into the group 
going on to graduate study which almost tripled. The 34 
percent in this group take on added significance when 
looked at in relation to the fact that of all graduates 
from the College in 1957, only 14 percent expected to 
take graduate work elsewhere soon after graduation. Of 
importance, too, is the finding that the students who went 
into jobs in other fields constituted only 11 percent of 
Group II graduates, while they made up 40 percent of 
Group I graduates. These constructive changes are all 
the more encouraging when it is remembered that the 
students in Group II were quite similar to those in 


Activity after Graduation, by Groups 


Activity Percent of Total 
GroupI Group 
In social work jobs 35 41 
In graduate school of social work 12 34 
Other 53 24 
Job in other field 40 11 
Married and had baby + 6 
Graduate study in other field 6 6 
Drafted 3 1 
Total 100 100° 


® The total number of graduates on which percentages 
are based is 81 for Group I and 119 for Group I. 

> Detail does not add to 100 percent because of round- 
ing. 


™Clear-cut evidence exists to show that more than 34 
percent of the students in Group II would have gone on to 
professional education if certain circumstances had not 
interfered. In addition to the 41 students who were ad- 
mitted to graduate schools, 12 others applied—9 from 
those now in social work jobs and 3 from the “other 
category.” Of the 12, 4 had been accepted but could not 
carry through their plans because of personal and fi- 
nancial reasons, Of the 8 rejected students, 4 had been 
recommended by us but 4 of these (eight percent) were 
not accepted. Apparently, agreement on qualifying 
characteristics existed in 92 percent of the cases. 

SEmployers were invited to reply either in a way that 
was most convenient to them— that is, by sending their 
evaluations in the form used by their agency —or to fill 
out an attached form if it suited them. All filled out the 
form, (this form is used by San Francisco Department of 
Public Welfare) in a number of instances supplementing 
it with generous explanations, In addition to identifying 


Group I from the point of view of motivation for entering 
the social welfare major and the level of academic 
achievement in College. On the other hand, some of the 
differences in the characteristics of the two Groups — 
the decline in the proportion of male and white students, 
and the pronounced aging in Group Il—are the kind of 
factors that might ordinarily militate against an in- 
crease in the percentage going on to professional study. 


Graduates in social work jobs —It will be recalled that 
the largest percentage of graduates in both Groups went 
into social work jobs. Which social welfare agencies 
employed these graduates, what jobs did they fill, and 
what sort of salaries were they paid? In both Groups, 
the overwhelming majority of the graduates were work- 
ing in public agencies (85 percent in Group I and 92 per- 
cent in Group I), with public assistance employing by 
far the largest proportion, and corrections the second 
largest, in the two fields accounting for employment of 
nearly three-quarters of the graduates in Group I and 
for nearly 88 percent of those in Group I. Of the eight 
graduates employed by voluntary agencies, all but one 
were group workers. As for beginning salaries, there 
occurred a shift upward between the time Group I grad- 
uates left college and the time those in Group II did so. 
Of the graduates in Group II only two received less than 
$250 per month, whereas nearly half of the graduates in 
Group I had started at less than $250 per month, Con- 
versely, nearly 88 percent of the Group II graduates 
earned $300 and over per month, while this was trueof a 
negligible percentage of those in Group I. There were 
no significant differences in salaries as between volun- 
tary and public agencies, nor did sex, race or age at 
graduation seem to influence the kinds of salaries grad- 
uates were able to command, although it should be noted 
that the two highest salaries in both Groups were paid to 
white men. Correctional agencies paid graduates higher 
salaries than any of the others. Among the five lowest 
paid jobs in the two Groups, three were in public assist- 
ance, one in a municipal recreation department and one 
in a county hospital. 


For every graduate in Group IT who went to a social 
work job an inquiry was sent to his employer asking for 
an evaluation of performance,* provided the graduate 
had been on the job for at least six months. Replies 
were received from all the employers. 


It is indeed gratifying to note that with the exception 
of one student whose performance was considered un- 
satisfactory and three others as fair —this weak group 
(Continued on page 10) 
the agency, the graduate and his job and the dates of his 
employment, this form evaluated as Outstanding, Above 
Standard, Satisfactory, Fair, and Unsatisfactory each of 
the following items: Personal Fitness (physical condi- 
tion, emotional stability, appearance, interest in people, 
understanding of behavior); Work Habits (organization, 
punctuality, accuracy, care of equipment, observance of 
regulations): Relationships (client, fellow worker, super- 
visor, general public, other agencies); Work Production 
(compared with others of equal experience, assignments 
completed on time, ability to work under pressure); 
Work Skill (initiative and resourcefulness of judgment, 
use of client relationship, use of agency function, de- 
pendability); Knowledge (of community resources, of 
methods and procedures, interest in increasing, ability 
to apply); Recording (current, quality), The “over-all 
judgment of employee's fitness for work in department” 
is a judgment taking into account allof the 29 items enu- 
merated above, Space is also available for comments, 


| 
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constituted less than nine percent of the total number 
evaluated.® In contrast, the group judged as “above 
standard” and “outstanding” included almost 46 percent 
of the total. Satisfactory performances were turned in 
by 55 percent of the group. Those in correctional agen- 
cies seem to have performed especially well, with more 
than half rated as above standard and outstanding. Per- 
haps the higher salaries paid in correctional agencies 
acted as a selecting factor. 


It may be objected that these evaluations of perform- 
ance are not particularly significant because they are 
based on a series of unstandardized judgments. Lack of 
the kind of standardization in our procedure that can be 
achieved only through training in judgment techniques is 
readily granted, This does not, however, detract from 
the fact that 26 different supervisors in as many differ- 
ent agencies independently arrived at the conclusion that 
nearly 92 percent of our graduates turned in a satisfac- 
tory or a better than satisfactory performance. 


Graduates in schools of social work—In Group I, ten 
graduates went on to professional education. These four 
men and six women attended graduate schools in three 
different universities, all of them located in the West. 
By 1953, when these students were queried, only three 
had completed their graduate training, all three women, 
one of them Negro. Five were still attending, two women 
dropped out, one in order to earn money to finance the 
remaining part of her education, the other because she 
got married and had a baby. If it is assumed that the 
five who were still attending and the one who was earn- 
ing money to finance the rest of her education eventually 
did complete their training, the total number of fully 
qualified professional social workers coming out of 
Group I would be nine or just 11 percent of that Group. 


A strikingly different picture is presented by the 
forty-one graduates in Group II who went on to profes- 
sional study. These fourteen men and twenty-seven 
women attended graduate schools (among them the three 
largest) in six different universities — two in New York, 
two in Illinois, and two in California. By 1958, when 
these students were queried, two (a man and a woman) 
had completed their third year, both having received 
generous scholarships enabling them to do so; eighteen 
graduates (twelve women and six men) received their 
M.A. degrees; ten graduates (six women and four men) 
were in their second year and would undoubtedly finish 
their training successfully; seven graduates (four women 
and three men) were in their first year; two graduates, 
both women, withdrew because of illness after complet- 
ing three and two semesters, respectively, but are plan- 
ning to return for the remaining semesters; and only 
two graduates (one woman and one man) withdrew after 
one year of study, without being encouraged to return 
because of below average performance. Eliminating the 
last two, it is likely that 39 will become fully qualified 
social workers — 33 percent of the graduates in Group II 
or three times the percentage in Group I. 


What was the quality of performance of these gradu- 
ates in professional schools? Evaluations of perform- 


® The supervisor of the one “unsatisfactory” graduate 


wrote; “Mrs. K. displayed a marked sensitivity to prob- 
lerms and pseudo-problems of some recipients resulting 
in a situation where recipients became too dependent 
and time-consuming. She apparently was unable to keep 
her work*current, spending a disproportionate amount of 
aware of this and 


time on inconsequentials. She was 


often worked voluntarily overtime. She was a consci- 
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ance are available for 34 Group IT students who have 
completed at least a full year of study. No forms were 
supplied to the schools. They were requested to furnish 
their evaluations in a way that seemed most suitable and 
convenient to them. Some simply showed the grades 
earned; others used a narrative. Almost all made a dis- 
tinction between performance in the classroom and in 
the field. In our study, a student was given the lower 
rating in all cases in which differences existed between 
performance in the classroom and in field work. Thus, 
a student rated “average” in field work and “above 
average” in academic courses was counted as “average.” 
It is most encouraging to note that of the evaluated 
group, only two were judged below average and five as 
average, so that nearly 80 percent turned in above 
average and outstanding performances, 


There appears to emerge a strong positive correla- 
tion between grades in College and performance in pro- 
fessional schools, Thus, both the below average students 
had been only “C” students in college; of the average 
students in graduate schools, 60 percent had a “C” level 
of academic achievement in college; this was true of 47 
percent of the “above average” performers and of only 
10 percent of the “outstanding” ones. Conversely, the 
.proportion of “B” and better than “B” students rises 
from 40 percent among “average” performers to 90 per- 
cent among the “outstanding” ones. 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


There is no gainsaying that the achievement de- 
scribed above is desirable from many points of view, 
especially in relation to the problem of recruitment into 
the social work profession. What conclusions can be 
drawn from the experience analyzed in this study? 
More important, what do we need to believe and to do in 
order to ensure that the results we have demonstrated 
as currently attainable, or, hopefully, more constructive 
results, are actually achieved? 


1, It is reasonable to expect that in a publicly- 
controlled college the increase in enrollment in the col- 
lege as a whole can be appreciably exceeded by the in- 
crease in enrollment in the social welfare major. What 
is more encouraging, the increase in the number of stu- 
dents graduating with bachelor’s degrees in social wel- 
fare can keep up with and even outstrip the increase in 
B.A. graduates in the College as a whole. Thus, we may 
confidently expect that in 1969 the number of bachelor’s 
degrees in social welfare will be more than double the 
number of such degrees awarded in 1957. 


This expectation presupposes that the social welfare 
major can wield a drawing power at least as strong or 
stronger than that of numerous other majors and cur- 
ricula anxious to attract able students; and that once the 
students are in the major, their motivation for entering 
it will be clarified and evaluated, and, for those found 
suitable for social work, strengthened. In our experi- 
ence, the single most important element which ensures 
that this kind of situation will indeed obtain is quality of 
the faculty responsible for teaching and developing the 
(Continued on page 11) 


entious worker and was keenly interested in her work, 
It is possible that work pressures were disconcerting to 
Every effort was made to assist her as it was 
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social welfare major. To begin with, we are convinced 
that social work content courses must be taught by so- 
cial work educators, rather than by educators from 
some other discipline, however closely related. Nor- 
mally it is the social work educators who would have a 
strong stake in what happens to our profession, a con- 
cern which is indispensable if qualified students are to 
be consistently motivated to embark on social work ca- 
reers. While exceptions may exist, it simply is not re- 
alistic to expect educators from other disciplines to 
“care” strongly about whether a good prospect remains 
in the social welfare curriculum or continues his attach- 
ment to the profession after graduation — especially be- 
cause representatives from other disciplines are eager 
to attract all the good students they can get. Further- 
more, it must be kept in mind that while raising of salary 
levels would undoubtedly help ininfluencing good students 
to enter our profession, many studies show that non- 
economic factors are at least as important as financial 
ones in the career and job choices of professional work- 
ers, This is certainly true of people interested in social 
work, It cannot be expected that educators from other 
disciplines will know enough about these intangibles to 
interpret them meaningfully to students—quite apart 
from having at theirfinger-tips the knowledge about jobs, 
working conditions, salaries, and myriad other details in 
which students are avidly interested when making their 
career choices. Nor is it likely that non-social work 
educators will be able to evaluate correctly the student’s 
intellectual and psychosocial potential in relation to 
graduate education or employment in social work. 


We also find that our social work educators must be 
of the “right kind”: persons of stature, able to command 
the respect of the administration, of their colleagues, of 
the profession, and of the students. All of these, and 
especially colleagues, are sources of referral into the 
social welfare major. On the teaching side, we have re- 
quired at least a Master’s degree from an accredited 
school of social work, with a sound background in at 
least several of the basic disciplines and real compe- 
tence in at least one. Nor have we deviated from re- 
quiring that our instructors possess significant experi- 
ence — in terms of level of responsibility within agencies 
of good standards which employed them. Teaching ex- 
perience is considered a valuable asset but not a condi- 
tion for employment at San Francisco State College. 


But even social work educators of the ‘right kind” 
would be ineffective without a genuine and consistent 
conviction that the teaching of social welfare at the un- 
dergraduate level is not only desirable in relation to the 
total processof strengthening and enriching professional 
education, but that it is indeed essential in the attain- 
ment of this goal. 


2. It is realistic to expect that at least 75 percent of 
the social welfare graduates will enter the social work 
profession — 40 percent by taking social work jobs and 
35 percent by going on to professional schools. It is 
likely, too, that the proportion of those going on to grad- 
uate study can be raised. 


In this connection, the most important factor is early 
evaluation of the student not only from academic point of 
view, but also in terms of deciding whether he is the 
kind of person who ought to go into social work. Con- 
scientious and intelligent evaluation serves as a selec- 
tive device toward the end that only students who can 
meet all the major demands of the profession will enter 


it, not only those demands which lie in the intellectual 
area. While many students will be found wanting, a 
comfortable majority will stand up under this kind of 
scrutiny even though only few of them are especially 
able and most represent the “average” college student. 


Another factor of great importance is the availability 
of school assistance in financing certain students to go 
on to graduate education. That such assistance would 
make it possible for a sizable number of students to get 
professional education without postponing it to some fu- 
ture date or relinquishing it altogether is undoubtedly 
true. 


3. The overwhelming majority of students can be 
prepared for successful performance both in jobs and in 
graduate schools by a single well-planned undergraduate 
major. The significance of this fact in terms of reliev- 
ing the personnel shortages in our field and in raising 
the standards of service to clients and community is ob- 
vious. 


Space is not available to develop fully what a “well- 
planned” major means. Suffice it to say that in our ex- 
perience an essential minimum encompasses: 


(a) Completion of general education courses re- 
quired of all students, as well as of a selected series of 
courses from the basic disciplines, “tool” subjects and 
humanities at the upper division level before entry into 
the social welfare major; 


(b) Making the selection of this series of courses a 
significant educational procedure rather than a mere 
referral to course titles that may be only superficially 
appropriate by means of free and frequent discussion 
with those faculty members who teach the courses we 
require. Such exchanges familiarize all those involved 
with what each one is doing, how he is doing it, the ob- 
jectives sought and the knowledge and attitudes that are 
essential for students to master and develop in attaining 
jointly thought-out goals; 


(c) Discarding the traditional dichotomy between 
liberal arts and professional education as untenable in 
present-day society, and proceeding on the premise that 
“liberal” education means a continuum of learning expe- 
riences that exert a liberalizing influence on the stu- 
dent’s heart and mind, characterized by human impulse, 
an understanding of the social forces which play upon 
the individual, and cognizance of value judgments. At 
the undergraduate level, such experiences can be drawn 
both from general education and from social work con- 
tent courses, if emphasis is laid on theoretical materi- 
als, conceptualization and the development of analytical 
abilities and a broad perspective; and if facts and de- 
scriptions are not given per se, but in order to facilitate 
the drawing out of concepts and principles which become 
a part of the student’s permanent intellectual and emo- 
tional equipment while the facts in time wither away; 


(d) Conceiving the main function of social work con- 
tent courses to be synthesizing of content from the basic 
disciplines within a social work frame of reference. In 
this way we develop in our students knowledge and ac- 
ceptance of a body of concepts and values which are es- 
sential in understanding the problems with which social 
work deals and the institutions created to serve the peo- 
ple confronted with these problems. The emphasis is on 
“why” and “what” and to a lesser degree on “how.” At 
the same time, a beginning toward professional identifi- 
cation and the use of some techniques specific to social 
work is made. 
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COHEN ENDORSES REPORT 
RECOMMENDING EXTENSION OF 
FEDERAL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Federal aid for direct relief programs in the states, 
recommended in Washington, January 4, 1960 by a spe- 
cial advisory council, would greatly improve standards 
of assistance in most of the U. S., according to William 
Mitchell, Commissioner of Social Security, Chairman of 
the Advisory Council. 


Prof, Wilbur J. Cohen of the University of Michigan 
School of Social Work, a member of the 12-man Advi- 
sory Council of Public Assistance during the past year, 
in addition to his teaching assignment, helped prepare 
its 20 recommendations —including one that federal 
grants-in-aid be made available to the states for direct 
relief to needy persons without any residence require- 
ments, 


“If adopted by Congress,” Professor Cohen says, 
“the proposal would be of great financial help in leading 
industrial states such as Michigan, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio which usually are very hard hit when heavy or sud- 
den unemployment occurs.” 


The Advisory Council’s report was released by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, un- 
der whose jurisdiction a year-long study of existing 
federal-state public assistance arrangements was made 
at the request of Congress. 


Direct relief payments in October 1959 were being 
made in about 400,000 cases in the U. S. representing 
one million persons, it was pointed out. In Michigan, 
for example, there were 33,000 cases receiving pay- 
ments in November that averaged only about $25 per 
person—less than a dollar a day. Payments varied 
from county to county. 


The Advisory Council of Public Assistance, which 
functions within the U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, recommended that the “striking dis- 
proportion” in payments within states be remedied to 
afford similar treatment to all needy persons in similar 
circumstances throughout a state. 


The Advisory Council’s report is described by Pro- 
fessor Cohen as “a constructive and timely document 
which should be a useful basis for social security legis- 
lation in 1960.” 


The report recommends that aid to dependent chil- 
dren be changed to permit giving assistance to any needy 
child, rather than only to children of a missing or dis- 
abled parent. Suggestions for expanding community par- 
ticipation in public welfare, and ways to help strengthen 
family life also are made. 


“These various recommendations taken together 
would make it possible for state aid to dependent chil- 
dren programs to play a more constructive role in fam- 
ily life,” Professor Cohen asserts. 


An Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services to 
study the child welfare provisions of the Social Security 
Act and submit legislative recommendations to Congress 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
also completed its study and issued a report attempting 
to “view in perspective the future of the public child 
(Continued on page 20) 
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CSWE CONSULTANTS HELP STRENGTHEN 
SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The International Cooperation Administration and 
the CSWE signed a three-year contract in June 1956 
which provided for the Council to recruit six full-time 
faculty persons for assignment to selected schools of 
social work in India. Dr. Helen R. Wright, formerly 
Dean, University of Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration, was assigned as first Chief of Party. 
She and the other United States personnel worked closely 
with key Indian social welfare agencies and government 
officials and with the faculties of Indian schools in de- 
veloping a program of social work education to meet the 
particular needs of India in its present state of develop- 
ment. The contract was later amended to allow selected 
Indian faculty members to come to the United States for 
a year of study. Five such faculty members have com- 


pleted their year’s sojourn in the U. S. One is here © 


currently and two are soon to arrive. 


At the completion of the original contract, at the re- 


quest of the Indian schools of social work and the Indian | 


government, the contract was renewed for a two-year 
period. Dr. Herbert H. Aptekar, of Long Island, New 
York, left last December for New Delhi to serve as 
Chief of Party for the CSWE staff in India. He is sta- 
tioned at Delhi University and has general responsibility 
for the over-all project. Part of the work of these con- 
sultants is the giving of institutes for teachers of social 
work in India and the development of social work librar- 
ies for their schools. 


Dr. Aptekar was granted leave of absence from his 
position as executive director of the Jewish Community 
Services of Long Island. He is an authority in the field 
of casework and social work education, has published 
three books on the subject, and served on the faculties 


of Adelphi College, the University of Pennsylvania, and | 


the University of California. 


Professor J. B. Lightman, McGill University School | 
of Social Work, also left in December for Madras, India | 


where he will serve for eighteen months as a consultant © 


to the Madras School of Social Work. Professor Light- 
man is both a lawyer and social worker by profession. 
Following receipt of his social work degree, he served 
as director of a community organization council in 
Houston, Texas. Subsequently, he was appointed direc- 


tor for Latin America of the American Joint Distribution | 


Committee, serving in Buenos Aires. He came to Mont- 
real in 1952 as National Director of the National Con- 
ference on Jewish Rehabilitation. 


Since joining the McGill University School of Social 
Work in 1954, he has been responsible for teaching 


“Public Welfare and the Social Services,” “International | 


Welfare and Comparative Social Legislation,” and semi- 
nars in “International Welfare,” as well as advising for- 
eign students on their curriculum studies preparatory to 
their return. He has carried significant responsibility 
in developing the professional training program for for- 
eign students at the McGill School, which is acknowl- 
edged as a pioneer in this area. He has also served as 
executive director of the Anne and Harry Bronfman Fund 
for Social Work Education and Training. 


In the summer of 1959, Professor Lightman served 
for three months with the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in Costa Rica, where, as Consultant on 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Sampling Social Work 


HOW SUMMER SOCIAL WORK PROGRAMS FOR SELECTED UNDERGRADUATES 
CAN SERVE AS AN EFFECTIVE AID TO RECRUITMENT 


by Leona L. Riskin 
Director, Social Work Careers Program 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The best way to sell a good product is to let a per- 
son try it. More and more this “philosophy” is being 
accepted by the professions where the nature of the work 
is not well known. College students are being encour- 
aged to “test themselves” in those fields through a su- 
pervised work experience. Social work has been finding 
this to be the most effective recruitment device, and 
each year brings an increase in the number of summer 
social work experience programs in the country. 


Instituted by the New York School of Social Work in 
1954, the first project in social work led to the develop- 
ment of the Social Work Recruiting Committee of 
Greater New York. In turn, this gave impetus to full- 
time recruitment programs in Cleveland and Boston in 
1956. Today there are eight such programs in the 
United States and one in Canada. 


The development of such a program requires a great 
deal of advance planning and close cooperation with the 
local agency executives and staffs, schools of social 
work in the area, and the undergraduate schools. 


The Plan 


The general plan of existing programs is to employ 
students for eight to ten weeks in a public or private 
casework or group work setting, and to provide a series 
of group meetings for further orientation to the field. 
Students selected are usually sophomores or juniors who 
have not yet made a career choice, but want to find out 
more about social work because of previous volunteer 
or work experiences or undergraduate courses. 


In order to obtain applicants who have potential for 
the field and a sincere desire to explore further, one 
must enlist the help of college placement directors and 
guidance counselors, who bring information about the 
program to the attention of promising students and 
stimulate interest in the positions offered. The re- 
sponse to the offering of such summer employment has 
been gratifying. Usually there are four or five times 
more applicants than available positions. Wherever 
possible, the screening committee refers students to 
positions for which they have expressed preference. 
The agency executive makes the decision as to employ- 
ment after a personal interview. Interpretation of the 
program to agency executives and board members must 
begin well in advance of the approach to college stu- 
dents. Since the demand for positions is so great, it is 
necessary to help agencies see how a non-professional 
can be used in the setting, how the salary can be pro- 
vided within a limited budget, and how standards of su- 
pervision set by the program can be met. These diffi- 
ficulties, which agencies frequently present when ap- 
proached to provide a student position, are usually quite 
realistic but not insoluble, as the marked growth of pro- 


Editor’s Note: 


grams in this country during the past five years testi- 
fies. From an extremely limited number of casework 
and group work positions in private agencies, these work 
experience programs have grown until they are now of- 
fered in almost every area of public and private social 
welfare. 


Appeal of Child Welfare 


The child welfare field lends itself especially well to 
the development of an interest in social work through a 
summer experience. Children’s agencies are the first 
choice of many students, perhaps because of previous 
experiences in working with children as camp counse- 
lors or as volunteers in settlement houses, or perhaps 
because they see this age level as the one where there 
is more hope of achieving change. The many tangible 
services which students can offer the child and his: fam- 
ily provide the initial gratification which often attracts 
people to this helping profession, 


Careful supervision will frequently bring out a be- 
ginning stage of professional development during the 
eight-week period, since many of the participants come 
to the program with rich and varied academic back- 
grounds, including psychological and sociological under- 
standing. 


Summer Social Work Project 


During the summer of 1959, the fourth Summer So- 
cial Work Project of the Social Work Careers Program 
of Massachusetts provided positions for forty-nine 
sophomores and juniors from thirty-three colleges, a 
little more than 20 percent of the 235 students who 
had applied for jobs by early March, Many had been 
screened by guidance counselors or placement person- 
nel and came highly recommended. It was possible, 
therefore, to be highly selective, and to offer positions 
only to students who seemed to be truly uncertain as to 
career choice or seeking clarification of their nebulous 
ideas about social work. At the close of the summer 
program we always discover that several students were 
already committed to the field and came because of the 
desire for a professionally supervised job. The summer 
serves to reinforce their career choice, and they usu- 
ally prove to be excellent campus recruiters when they 
return to college. 


Sixteen of the forty-nine students worked in child 
welfare agencies, both public and private. Many others 
were involved with children directly through group work 
and activities programs at settlement houses and com- 
munity centers, a state hospital, mental hospital and 
general hospital and a service for retarded children. 
(Continued on page 14) 


This article is reprinted with permission from Child Welfare, February 1960. 
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(Continued from page 13) 

The duties were varied and were intended to give the 
student an over-all view of agency services. The amount 
of responsibility given is usually determined by the stu- 
dent’s level of development, both emotional and intellec- 
tual. Most students are kept at tasks that are specific 
and tangible in relation to the care of the child but are 
permitted to carry a few prolonged contacts to see and 
feel the development of relationship. 


The Jobs Held 


The following job descriptions are taken from forms 
submitted by children’s agencies participating in the 
1959 Summer Social Work Project: 


Private Agency. Case-aide: Taking children from 
foster homes or own homes to clinics, doctors and day 
camp. Visiting children in foster homes. Limited con- 
tact with some parents. 


Private Agency. Accompanying children to clinic 
alone, with foster parents, or own parents. Reporting 
significant social and medical information to social 
workers. Taking children for recreation so as to give 
them special attention. Giving experiences in living to 
children who have lived in institutions. Purchasing 
clothing for children, sometimes with the child. Taking 
children to camp or to meet camp bus. Occasionally 
helping at a group home. Accompanying caseworker 
when taking a child to a clinic or when one is being dis- 
charged from the hospital. 


Public Agency. Assisting adoption workers with 
children being placed for adoption and couples adopting 
children; observing and participating in work of other 
units of the division. 


Visiting children in foster homes and preparing 
summaries for adoption studies of these children, as- 
sisting adoption workers in transporting children for 
medical examinations, conducting brief interviews with 
persons interested in adopting who come to office with- 
out appointment, interviewing references on adoption 
applications, answering telephone inquiries, arranging 
appointments. Assisting with children being received 
into foster care and making special visits to some chil- 
dren in foster care. Observing court procedures, initial 
group meetings with adoptive applicants; attending staff 
meetings, reading some records, etc. Will be responsi- 
ble for recording all such contacts. 


These descriptions include most of the duties per- 
formed by the students in child welfare agencies. How- 
ever, there were also clerical responsibilities which 
students handled during part of the summer, some sim- 
ple research projects and duties such as running agency 
errands or working on the clothes closet, when there 
was a temporary staff shortage in the agency. Oppor- 
tunities were found also for students to visit other agen- 
cies and collateral resources in order to enlarge their 
view of the field. 


It has been found that the most successful experi- 
ences are in agencies where students are kept busy at 
work which they feel is of service. Because they are 
undergraduates, there is a natural hesitancy at first to 
permit them to tackle professional responsibilities. 
However, experience has shown that, under supervision, 
this group of highly selected people is able to do much 
more than anticipated, and that they are disappointed 
with the profession if they are coddled too much or not 
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employed in a professional way. The agency must 
therefore prepare for the coming of the student by in- 
terpreting the purpose of the student’s employment to 
the entire staff. Selection of cases should be made be- 
forehand, and if the student is to be engaged in clerical 
or other duties, the place of such tasks in the total func- 
tion of the agency should be fully explained. 


Supervision 


Supervision is, of course, the most vital part of the 
total experience. This is usually the student’s first 
meeting with a social worker, and the “image” should be 
a positive one. Since summer is generally a very busy 
time for agency supervisors, it may be advisable to se- 
lect a senior worker as supervisor. The undergraduate, 
with all his enthusiasms, provides a very stimulating 
beginning experience in supervision for the worker who 
is approaching this stage of professionalism. Supervi- 
sion of the undergraduate is on a different level from 
that of the graduate student — more informal, less struc- 
tured, and geared to broadening knowledge of the field 
rather than to techniques or understanding of self. But 
it has been noted that even in an eight weeks’ exposure 
such as this, a beginning self-awareness and develop- 
ment of a professional attitude by the majority of the 
students results from the supervisory relationship. 


Supervisors should meet as a group in the beginning 
for orientation to the program, during the course of the 
summer to discuss problems and at the end of the sum- 
mer to evaluate the program. Such meetings have 
proved invaluable in heightening the quality of the su- 
pervision and in broadening the scope of the experience 
offered to students. 


Group Meetings 


From the beginning, all programs have offered the 
students additional information about the field of social 
work through group meetings. They are held at inter- 
vals throughout the summer, and students are permitted 
to take time from their jobs to attend. In Massachusetts 
our schools of social work have helped in planning these 
sessions. In addition, we have asked our students each 
year to suggest ways of increasing the value of the 
meetings. 


The present plan includes an orientation session be- 
fore the students enter their agencies, and four sessions 
at approximately two-week intervals, held in various 
agency settings and at the schools of social work. Morn- 
ings are devoted to formal presentations of agency serv- 
ices and the social worker’s job. Other members of the 
agency team are brought in to show the contribution 
made by the social worker in the client’s total care. In 
the afternoon sessions, students form small groups, with 
a professional social worker as leader, to share agency 
experiences and discuss social work principles or prob- 
lems of interest to the group. These “buzz sessions” 
have proved to be a very important part of the student’s 
learning and add a great deal to the total experience. 


The final meeting gives the student an opportunity to 
evaluate the summer with other members of his group, 
and ends with a session on social work education led by 
a panel of social work educators and graduate students. 


The Accomplishments 


It is obvious that such a program requires a large 
(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 14) 
contribution of staff time and money, along with the con- 
viction that it is a valid method of recruitment for the 


profession. We do not yet have figures to show how 
many students who were part of a summer social work 
project have enrolled in schools of social work, although 
the New York Recruitment Committee indicates that 
“approximately two-thirds of the students either decided 
on, or are giving serious consideration to, social work 
for their career.” 


We do know, however, that in addition to helping the 
individual student accept or reject social work as a ca- 
reer, a larger purpose is served, Students are unani- 
mous in expressing a heightened interest in social work 
and greater understanding of the field. Asa result, we 
find a wider interpretation of social work in their col- 
leges and in their communities and a developing interest 
in many whom we might not otherwise reach. These in- 
telligent young people will be invaluable in supporting 
our services or working with us in allied fields, should 
they decide not to enter the profession. 


The reaction of agencies, supervisors and students 
to the project has been generally enthusiastic. Agencies 
have found the students to be mature, responsible people 
who have more than earned the modest salaries they 
were paid. Supervisors were impressed with the “initi- 
ative and imagination students showed in working on sit- 
uations,” their easy integration as staff members, and 
the deepening interest in social work which developed 
during the summer. Students have kept the committee 
on its toes by continually suggesting improvement of the 
program as a whole. Their comments on the experience 
speak for themselves: 


“Probably no one will ever realize how grateful I am 


(Shortage in Medical Profession contd, from p. 3) 
dropped from 22,279 in 1950 to 15,172 in 1958. During 
the same period the percentage of first-year medical 
students with an undergraduate average of “A” dropped 
from 40 to 18 percent. 


Until the end of World War II in 1945, the United 
States had more graduates with the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine than with that of Doctor of Philosophy. This 
year, as compared with 7,400 medical degrees, Ameri- 
can universities will confer 10,000 degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 


After four years in medical school, the young physi- 
cian must spend from one to six years in internship and 
residency training, or a total of five to ten years of 
graduate education before he is ready to practice. The 
student seeking the Doctor of Philosophy degree can 
usually start regular employment after three or four 
years of full-time graduate education. 


As a result, family income plays a key role in the 
decision to enter medicine. This year, 40 percent of the 
senior students in medical schools were from 8 percent 
of the nation’s families with annual incomes of $10,000 
or more. More than half of 2,000 medical students 
questioned last May reported they received financial 
help from their parents. Twenty-five percent more re- 
ceived help from wife or husband, 


Many experts, including the Surgeon General’s con- 
sultants, believe the only way to increase the supply of 
physicians and dentists is by Federal aid to medical and 
dental education. 
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to your agency and mine for everything....Thank you 
again. I’ll be your most enthusiastic PR man from now 
on!” (A letter from her supervisor reads in part: “It 
will be fairly obvious from the enclosed evaluation that 
we enjoyed having Elena with us for the summer, I feel 
that we in the agency have gained fully as much as Elena 
has.”) 


“I really don’t know howimprovement could be made. 
I would say ‘give us more’ but that is really asking too 
much of this type of program, You would gather the re- 
cruitment aspect of the program has worked with me. 
Well, it has. — All in all, this has been a rewarding sum- 
mer: one that has made me understand myself better as 
well as helping me more clearly envision my profes- 
sional future.” 


“My summer’s placement has helped me to clarify 
my thinking and has added greatly to my knowledge of 
the field. Although my previous unguarded enthusiasm 
about the overwhelming advantages of entering the field 
of social work has been somewhat checked, my interest 
in becoming a good social worker has greatly in- 
creased,” 


“My summer’s experience within the framework of 
the Social Work Careers Program and more specifically 
with the agency was invaluable in helping me decide my 
plans for the future.” 


Work experience is an important determinant of ca- 
reer choice. With such responses, it seems very worth- 
while to continue offering college students the opportu- 
nity of this “Summer of Decision.” 


First, the already inadequate supply of physicians 
and dentists is not keeping up with population growth. 


Second, the only way to finance the training of more 
physicians and dentists is through direct Federal aid to 
medical and dental education. 


(Shortage in Engineering Profession contd, from p. 3) 
full-time engineering sophomores was from about 53,000 
to about 48,000. 


Full-time junior enrollments in engineering classes 
last fall declined 7 percent, from about 47,000 to less 
than 44,000, and senior full-time enrollments about 2 
percent, from over 48,000 to approximately 47,000. 


The 36,000 part-time engineering students are in- 
cluded in the total undergraduate figure cited, but not in 
the figures for each undergraduate level. Part-time 
students are not ordinarily identifiable by class levels. 


“The fact that graduate enrollments in engineering 
courses are now at an all-time high is not as reassuring 
as it should be, because this only reflects increased un- 
dergraduate enrollments for several years prior to 
1958,” Commissioner Derthick said. 


“The 7.5 percent increase in engineering graduate 
enrollments last fall was less than half of the 16.2 per- 
cent jump in the fall of 1958,” he added. 


The number of graduate students in engineering 
schools last fall was somewhat over 35,000, compared 
with a little less than 33,000 in the fall of 1958. 
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CAREERS UNLIMITED 


Reported by: Mary C. Olsen, Director, School Program 
United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 


Careers Unlimited in 1959 provided an opportunity 
for Detroit high school students to obtain first-hand in- 
formation about an occupation or profession. The 1959 
project, held in May, was again sponsored by the Insti- 
tute for Economic Education, Inc., and the Detroit Public 
Schools in cooperation with business, industrial and pro- 
fessional organizations. 


Eleventh grade students in the Detroit public high 
schools again selected, with the guidance of their school 
counselors, their areas of chief interest for visits and 
conferences. They made their choice from a list of 
seventy occupations. Each host organization provided a 
program designed to acquaint the students with the oc- 
cupations of their choice. Insofar as possible, all stu- 
dents participating in each high school made their visit 
on one of the ten school days beginning May 4 and ending 
May 15. Students were scheduled to visit the place 
which best represented their first choice for a career; 
they were expected to arrange for their own transporta- 
tion. 


A room in the United Community Services building 
was set aside for the conferences on social work. Ma- 
terials used for display purposes were: enlarged action 
shots of clients and agency workers, charts, books, bro- 
chures, pamphlets, job briefs, and recruitment leaflets. 
Locally prepared materials: “Helping People Can Be 
Your Career”; “Wanted: Student Volunteer Help”; and 
the “Job Brief on Social Work” were again used this 
year as giveaway materials. In addition, the leaflet 
“Should You Be a Social Worker” published by the New 
York Life Insurance Company was used. Social work 
materials published by the Council on Social Work Edu- 
cation, United Community Funds and Councils of Amer- 
ica, National Association of Social Workers, Family 
Service Association of America, National Federation of 
Settlements and Centers, American Public Welfare As- 
sociation, National Probation and Parole Association 
and others were available for interested students. These 
materials covered the field of social work in general 
and all specializations, as well. 


Students were scheduled for morning sessions five 
days each week for two weeks. They arrived at 8:45 
a.m., and stayed until 11:00 or 11:30 a.m, One hundred 
thirty students from eighteen Detroit public high schools 
attended the sessions; eight were boys; one hundred 
twenty-two were girls. Groups varied in size from two 


India (continued from page 12) 

Community Development to the Government of Costa 
Rica, he was particularly concerned with the social as- 
pects of the development of urban housing projects, 


Nellie Partman, who is on leave from the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Illinois, as psychiatric social work supervisor 
and field work instructor for the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration, is assigned 
to the Institute of Social Sciences, Kashi Vidyapith, 
Varansi, India, as Consultant to the School of Social 
Work. Miss Hartman holds a Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree from the University of Washington and a Master 
of Social Work degree from the University of Chicago 


to twenty-seven. While the majority of students were 
eleventh graders there were a few twelfth graders in at- 
tendance. 


In addition to the School Program Director, ten pro- 
fessional social workers assisted with these confer- 
ences, one serving each morning. 


Upon arrival students were asked to provide the fol- 
lowing information: name, address, telephone number, 
name of school now attending, present grade in school, 
name of college they expect to attend. To begin the con- 
ference each student was asked to tell why he had se- 
lected social work as a possible career. Their answers 
brought out much material for initial discussion. School 
Program Director and assigned social worker took turns 
presenting facts and answering questions. For reference, 
also available was adetailed outline, compiled from many 
outlines prepared for high schools which had beenused in 
presenting social work at career days in previous years, 


. During the meeting various materials on social work 
were presented and discussed. Some of these were of a 
general nature; others were specific. The student vol- 
unteer program here in Metropolitan Detroit was de- 
scribed and was emphasized as an excellent way of find- 
ing out more about the field of social work. Students 
were given an opportunity to look at photographs and 
charts. Each student left with an envelope of materials 
describing social work and its many phases. 


Prior to their entrance into college, these students 
will be sent follow-up letters giving important informa- 
tion in regard to courses to take in college, job oppor- 
tunities available upon graduation, and so on. All stu- 
dents were encouraged to call for further information or 
to discuss their future school plans, 


The one hundred thirty students who participated in 
Careers in Social Work for 1959 selected this profes- 
sion as their first area of interest. Some were sure 
they wanted to be social workers; others came because 
they wanted more information about the field; still oth- 
ers did not know much about the field but “thought” it 
might be what they wanted. All students participated in 
the meetings and discussed social problems with which 
they had some personal connection, They came to learn 
and their attention span was unusual for high school stu- 
dents. The immediate results of these conferences were 
quite gratifying. The future will tell how much was ac- 
tually accomplished. 


School of Social Service Administration. During World 
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War Il, she served as Executive Secretary of U.S.O. — 
Travelers Aid Service in Bremerton, Washington, where 
she demonstrated her leadership abilities in working 
with both professional staff and volunteers. 


The fourth member of the Party is Richard Parvis, 
who is assigned to the University of Luchnow. He is on 
leave of absence as executive director, Wells Memorial 
Neighborhood House — a casework, community organiza- 
tion, research and social action agency. Mr. Parvis, 


who holds a Bachelor’s degree from Ripon College anda — 


Master of Social Work degree from Wayne State Univer- 
sity, has had experience in the group work field since 
1938. 
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FAMILY SERVICE RECEIVES AWARD FOR PUBLIC ACTION PROGRAM 


Social Service League of Montgomery County, Mary- 
land recently experienced the successful conclusion of 
efforts begun by the agency several years ago to have a 
public assistance program established in the county for 
the able-bodied unemployed. 


The Maryland State Department of Welfare has pro- 
vision to grant aid to employable persons under certain 
conditions, with matching state funds available to local 
communities. However, the program must be initiated 
by the local Welfare Board and county funds must be 
made available first. Such a program has not been in 
effect in Montgomery County since the 1930’s. 


When the Social Service League’s Board of Direc- 
tors approached the Welfare Board in 1953 about the 
need for aid to the unemployed, the response was that 
the Welfare Board was not convinced such need existed 
and, if it did, responsibility lay with the Division of Un- 
employment Compensation to see that the needs of per- 
sons temporarily unemployed were adequately met. 
Continuing efforts through 1956 met with similar re- 
sponse, even though there were increasing requests for 
emergency assistance to families, and the agency was 
repeatedly exhausting its own funds while still not meet- 
ing the need, 


Unemployment Here? 


Montgomery County is one of the richest counties in 
the United States and is among the top few in per-capita 
income. It was difficult for the general citizenry and 
public officials to admit that unemployment could exist 
in an area with such a reputation or that there might be 
families and children in need of basic maintenance. The 
fact is, however, that half the area is rural, and farm 
laborers are among those hardest hit by seasonal lay- 
offs. The building trades are also affected by the 
weather. 


In November, 1956, the agency presented the prob- 
lem to the local Health and Welfare Council. This led to 
the formation of a committee within their Family and 
Child Welfare Section to study the situation and make 
recommendations. The president of Social Service 
League board was named chairman of the committee. 


A report was presented to the Health and Welfare 
Council’s Board of Trustees which voted to request the 
Welfare Board to consider again the establishment of a 
program for aid to employables. The Welfare Board 
met with the committee and, on the basis of the facts 
presented, voted to approve such a program contingent 
upon the County Council’s making funds available. Ap- 
proval was given by a margin of one vote. 


Public Reaction 


The County Council received the request for funds in 
October of 1957. Much public reaction was generated by 
the publication of this request in the local newspapers, 
and one paper in particular did a great deal of “editori- 
alizing” in opposition to the idea. During this period the 


papers were contacted, letters written to the County 
Council and to state legislators, and everything possible 
was done to emphasize the needs of these families and 
the public responsibility for their basic maintenance. 


The efforts finally bore fruit in February, 1958, 
when the County Council, by a margin of one vote, ap- 
proved an allocation of funds on an emergency basis un- 
til the end of the fiscal year on June 30th. 


Renewed Efforts 


This meant more letters and personal contacts in a 
renewal of our efforts toward changing the attitudes of 
those responsible for approving the Welfare Board’s re- 
quest. Between February and July, weekly reports on 
the “temporary” program were sent to the council mem- 
bers, who gradually saw that the plan had much to offer 
in the way of service to the clients and was not going to 
be as expensive as they had feared. Their expressions 
of concern that people would “take advantage” of the 
plan were countered by reports showing that the clients 
sought jobs rather than assistance. 


On July 15th, the County Council approved an outlay 
of funds to continue permanently the aid to employables 
for the next fiscal year. 


Through all this action, the president of the agency 
board was a leader, serving as chairman of the commit- 
tee and personally making many of the necessary con- 
tacts. Other board members were active, too, as were 
staff and auxiliary members, who took part in innumer- 
able meetings, attended council sessions, and so forth. 


An additional result of the agency “campaign” to 
convince the community of the need occurred when the 
local office of the United States Employment Service 
opened a branch in the rural section of the county where 
many of the affected families live. This served to coun- 
teract the opinion of some that jobs were available for 
these people but that they lacked initiative and preferred 
public assistance. The office had to be closed after a 
few months’ operation because “there weren’t enough 
jobs listed by employers.” Thirty unemployed persons 
had registered and only four had been placed in jobs. No 
farmers had asked for help, although most of the job 
seekers had sought farm employment. Thus, another 
“myth” was exposed, 


As a result of the public action program of the So- 
cial Service League of Montgomery County the agency 
received the first award of the Family Service Associa- 
tion of America at ifs 1959 Biennial Meeting in Washing- 
ton. The award was given in the name of Margaret E. 
Rich who for almost twenty years was Editor of The 
Family (now Social Casework). Recalling Miss Rich’s 
active interest in social conditions, the Biennial award 
was given to a member agency of FSAA which made the 
most significant recent local or national contribution in 
the area of social action to benefit family life. 


Sidney Hollander, in presenting the award in behalf 
of FSAA, pointed out how significant social action initi- 
ated by a voluntary social agency can be in improving 
vital public social services. 
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What Do You Know About Social Workers? 


by Sylvia Fraser 


At a time when amateur psychology has made poking 
into people’s business and offering advice almost a na- 
tional sport, why are social workers considered a breed 
apart? 


At almost any social gathering doctors, teachers, 
artists and bricklayers are accepted as a matter of 
course, but social workers are often fixed with a beady 
look of puzzlement and asked in broad vonfidential tones: 
“Tell me, WHY did you become a social worker?” 


What have we got against the members of this group? 
Are their motives honorable, or just a step above the 
village gossips? How do they think, feel and react to 
those who ask for help? What are they really like? 


These are the things that puzzled me a few weeks 
ago when I set out to turn the tables on social workers: 
I wanted to find out about ¢heiy problems and what 
makes them tick....What I discovered was—not just 
the answers — but an evolution. 


It began about 25 years ago with Agnes, a familiar 
and respected figure in the community. A plain, sexless 
woman in brogues and tailored suit, she was often seen 
visiting underprivileged homes or distributing used 
clothing among orphanage children. Harassed, over- 
worked and underpaid, she approached her profession 
with dedication and fervor. 


But Agnes, as a prototype, is no more. She was re- 
placed by Cynthia, a highly trained specialist in good 
deeds. 


The first thing Cynthia did was to get herself a desk. 
Then she traded in Agnes’ concern with local families 
and their economic difficulties for a more esoteric in- 
terest in individuals and their emotional traumas. She 
no longer went out into the community; instead, the 
community came to her. She became a caseworker, and 
they her clients. She analyzed, she diagnosed, then she 
conferred with colleagues. 


Cynthia’s reign was brief. As a representative of 
her profession’s self-conscious emergence from a 
charity to a social science she, too, has become a pro- 
totype of the past. She has been replaced by the Marys 
and the Janes and the Joes and the Jims who fill the 
ranks today: For social work has come of age. 


Unfortunately this dramatic development has gone 
almost completely unnoted by society. Though three out 
of every eight practitioners are now male, the public 
image of the social worker is still the sexless orthope- 
dic female one. 


In 1958 an estimated 1,000,000 anxious Canadians 
took their troubles to welfare agencies. Through the ef- 
forts of 2,000 to 2,500 graduate social workers, plus an 
equal number of workers qualified by experience, many 
marriages were strengthened; parent-child problems 
were worked out; temporary home-making services 
were provided for mothers who were unable to look after 
their homes as the result of illness, desertion, etc.; 


Editor’s Note: 


will welcome reactions. 


practical and therapeutic services were extended to the 
blind, the aged and the crippled; psychiatric consulta- 
tion, diagnosis and treatment were given to both adults 
and children; recreational facilities were provided for 
all ages, etc., etc. 


As a result of these and other services, many Cana- 
dians were helped to richer, happier lives — and a hand- 
ful of practitioners had much to do with the spending of 
$2,000,000,000! 


I automatically started my inquiry off on the wrong 
foot by asking my first subject the inevitable: “Why did 
you enter social work?” A plump, dark-haired girl, she 
bristled slightly, but replied sincerely enough: “There 
are sO many real problems in our society that someone 
has to help solve them. Pious as it may sound, I feel 
that I have a certain talent in that direction.” 


Though this turned out to be a typical response, a 
few seemed more attracted by the personal challenge 
than by the actual easing of human suffering. One of 
these was Marie, a straight-from-the-shoulder redhead 
who approached a client in much the same way as a 
mathematician tackling a geometric problem. “I look 
forward to meeting people and discovering their unique- 
ness,” she said. “Diagnosis is a challenge — creative 
fun.” 


Though a social worker may have a basically selfish 
motive, this is not harmful as long as it is properly 
channelled into sincere service. In fact, too much dedi- 
cated idealism is frowned upon. Leaders in the field 
are looking for mature, intelligent individuals with their 
feet firmly on the ground. They don’t want martyrs or 
compensating heroines, They are trying to rid the field 
of its complexes — both in reality and in the public mind. 


One way they are achieving this is through careful 
selection of their candidates. Recently these college 
graduates failed to qualify for admittance into one of 
Canada’s eight post-graduate schools of social work: 


An aggressive, let’s-get-things-done young man; he 
wanted to direct people’s lives, not offer guidance. 


A straight-A student who got so involved in other 
people’s problems she became physically ill; she lacked 
emotional stability. 


A lonely, introverted young girl, product of poverty 
and a broken home; she wanted to receive help rather 
than give it. 


As one director of admissions told me: “We are, 
after all, a post-graduate college with high standards, 
not a therapeutic institute.” 


Another way in which social work has cut down on 
its appeal to the martyr is through a tremendous im- 
provement in salaries. Today workers in Canada earn 
$3,600 to $6,180 a year; directors of large agencies may 
receive $7,000 to $10,000, or more. Though this is not 
overwhelming when you consider they need a B.A. plus 
(Continued on page 19) 


Reprinted and condensed with permission from the Toronto, Ontario STAR Weekly Magazine of June 23, 
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(Continued from page 18) 

two years’ post-graduate training, the increase has 
taken much of the heavy self-sacrifice out of the profes- 
sion. 


In dealing with their clients, social workers aim at a 
third-person, objective approach. To the layman, this 
seems like the Stanislavski Acting Method in reverse. 
Its object is avoidance of strong emotional involvement. 


Lenore, whose gracious manner caused me secretly 
to vote her the social-worker-I’d-most-like-to-tell-my- 
troubles-to, explained: “As soon as I take a client’s 
problems too much to heart, I cease to be of use to her. 
A person comes to me for objectivity. If I adopt her 
feelings of dislike for her interfering mother-in-law or 
her disgust for her alcoholic husband, then I start to see 
things from her point of view. I forfeit my role of ob- 
jective, highly trained counsellor for that of sympathetic 
but biased friend,” 


To deal with people in the most trying and pathetic 
of circumstances, yet not to get emotionally involved — 
seemed like a tall order, and I wondered how consist- 
ently social workers were able to fill it. I discovered 
their methods were quite workable —largely because of 
their two years’ training program which sometimes ap- 
proaches brainwashing. 


The core of social work is self-awareness. Upon 
entering an accredited post-graduate school, students 
are required to analyze their thought and actions; to 
sort out their prejudices; to probe their motivations. 
As a result, they become introspective, intense and 
sometimes confused. They worry the topic of “Why Isa 
Social Worker?” like a dog at a bone; they are highly 
defensive of their profession, and if anyone mentions the 
word “stereotype” to them, their conversation develops 
a tic. 


However, out of all this agitation emerges a useful 
purpose: The development of self-awareness so that 
subconscious petty bias does not later come between the 
social worker and his clients, 


At the same time, the student undergoes indoctrina- 
tion with the basics of his profession: All individuals 
are deserving of respect; a person is the product of his 
heredity and environment; one can reject a client’s be- 
havior without rejecting him as a person. Those who 
fail to respond to the teachings are soon “counselled” 
out. 


Said Norma, a soft-spoken placid woman in her 30’s: 
“I am constantly amazed at the trials people can endure 
yet still retain some sort of equilibrium. After speak- 
ing to a client I often say to myself: ‘How could I ever 
have dealt with a situation like that?’” 


One social worker, speaking from 20 years’ experi- 
ence plus a great deal of warmth and enthusiasm, ex- 
pressed it this way: “Few people realize that the dirty, 
tobacco-chewing stereotype of the client is as out-dated 
as the brogue-wearing social worker. Because social 
security has raised standards of living for the poor, we 
are not faced with nearly so many cases of abject pov- 
erty and degradation. Our clients come from every walk 
of life. It would be very difficult to feel superior to a 
person when you can say to yourself: ‘There but for the 
grace of God go I.’” 


So much for social workers and their professional 
lives — but what are they like after-hours? How do they 


gain release from the tensions of their unusual workday, 
and what effect does the troubled world they see have on 
their own personalities? 


To begin with, social work’s third-person, objective 
client-approach has a built-in hazard: Its practitioners 
seem either to have difficulty in maintaining it during 
the day-time or in shedding it at night. 


Janis, the pert, pony-tail type, was typical of the 
first. “Despite my training it is sometimes a real effort 
for me to keep my emotions in check when dealing with 
my clients,” she told me. “However, after-hours I 
would never dream of analyzing my friends or trying to 
‘handle’ them in terms of psychological principles. 
That’s too much like work, and I’d expect to get paid for 
it. 


“Oh, yes—there’s only one exception to this. When 
I’m dealing with a particularly obnoxious old aunt of 
mine I often call upon my professional training — and am 
glad of it!” 


In contrast, most experienced practitioners con- 
fessed that social work could become a way of life. 


“It’s not a matter of analyzing one’s friends — that 
few social workers would be foolish enough to do,” ex- 
plained Nancy, peering at me thoughtfully through 
horned-rimmed glasses. “The problem is much more 
subtle....For instance, every week-day from 9 to 5 I 
act as a sounding board which enables my clients to talk 
through their troubles. Passive acceptance of another 
person’s outbursts of anger or tears becomes almost 
automatic. As a result, sometimes in my personal life I 
find myself reacting unemotionally to an emotional situ- 
ation. Although it’s good to have a strong degree of 
personal control, too much makes one a third-person 
observer of life instead of a participant.” 


Though some social workers “go dedicated” (taking 
psychology courses during their vacations is, I am told, 
usually the first sign), most devote their leisure time to 
outside activities: They swim; they play golf; they enjoy 
drama workshops; they attend concerts. In short, they 
are normal up-to-date people with widely divergent per- 
sonalities. In several weeks of interviewing, I en- 
countered no brogues, no tight-lipped do-goodism and 
only one potentially bulging briefcase: It was a birthday 
gift a social worker was taking home to her husband. 
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Ballard (continued from page 5) 

Hull-House attracts some seven to eight thousand 
visitors every year, many of whom are college student 
groups. Many individual students come by appointment 
to observe, and parents come by the score with their 
teen-age children wanting to learn something about so- 
cial work, Jane Addams has been dead a quarter of a 
century, but almost every mail brings requests for liter- 
ature about social work, about Jane Addams, about Hull- 
House. Consider the burden and the responsibility which 
our inheritance — your inheritance — places upon us to 
interpret the scope of social work and the importance of 
professional training in this business of helping people. 


Hull-House does provide this platform and an audi- 
ence for recruitment; but our efforts are haphazard and 
unrefined. We hope that the new projected training cen- 
ter to be launched during the Jane Addams Centennial 
Year, will also draw to summer sessions young college 
graduates such as those who now write expressing their 
desire for an opportunity to be exposed to the broad field 
of social work. Among such groups are recruitment 
possibilities for graduate study in professional schools. 


Through Jane Addams’ associates and through her 
writings I have learned how she built bridges of under- 
standing between two different worlds —the advantaged 
and the disadvantaged, the weak and the strong. Through 
her genius both were helped to a realization that people’s 
likenesses are more important than their differences. 
She did not preach brotherhood. In a hundred ways she 


Scholarships (continued from page 6) 

Communal Services. The Council now reports that forty 
communities have officially approved their grants to the 
CJFWF National Scholarship Fund. The total amount 
raised so far by these forty communities is $22,356. 
This sum will be greatly increased through the matching 
grants for the individual scholarships. Interested appli- 
cants should communicate with Jewish Welfare Fund or 
Council in their own community or the Scholarship Com- 
mittee, CJFWF, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


@ The American Friends Service Committee has re- 
cently made available information about summer pro- 


Cohen (continued from page 12) 
welfare program,” particularly stressing the relation- 
ship between public and voluntary agencies. 


The Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services is 
recommending the following definition as most nearly 
meeting present and future needs: “Child welfare serv- 
ices are those social services that supplement, or sub- 
stitute for, parental care and supervision for the purpose 
of: protecting and promoting the welfare of children and 
youth; preventing neglect, abuse and exploitation; helping 
overcome problems that result in dependency, neglect 
or delinquency; and, when needed, providing adequate 
care for children and youth away from their own homes, 
such care to be given in foster family homes, adoptive 
homes, child-caring institutions and other facilities.” 


This definition avoids labeling or categorizing chil- 
dren, provides greater latitude for inclusion of services 
dealing with any social problem affecting the well-being 
of children and eliminates the possibility of a narrow 
interpretation of the scope of services. In addition, it 
gives greater emphasis than the present definition to 
services for older children. The Council believes that 
the broad definition encourages State Leadership to use 


demonstrated -its healing power in a _ neighborhood, 
whether that neighborhood was across the street or 
across the world. Her performance, as she went about 
doing good, was more inclusive than any institutionalized 
religion. Jane Addams, who would seem more and more 
to be the patron saint of American social workers, com- 
bined in a well-balanced personality common sense, 
sensitivity, and a spiritual quality so important to a 
helping-healing profession. 


I confess to being so old-fashioned as to want to 
“identify with the client.” I trust that in the refinement 
of our methods and as we adapt new learnings to our 
practice we are able to relax a bit if our young staff and 
our students sometimes do “identify with the client.” 
After all “it must be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” 


As we reflect upon the good will generated by this 
pioneer in social work, Jane Addams, it is hoped that we 
can utilize this anniversary occasion to inspire ambi- 
tious, intelligent young people to look to social work as 
a satisfying way of life. Often frustrating, sometimes 
discouraging, but always interesting. 


In the words of Jane Addams, which could well be a 
charge to every new recruit with a gleam in his eye, as 
well as a charge to ourselves: 


“Nothing could be worse than the thought that 
one had given up too soon and had left one effort 
unexpended that might have helped the world.” 


grams for high school seniors and college students, 
There are volunteer projects in junior and senior work 
camps in the United States and overseas. On the Intern 
in Community Service program, the AFSC recommends 
applicants to agencies, and Institutional Service Units 
where AFSC arranges interviews for the applicants with 
state hospitals. The latter two programs offer some 
remuneration, but all the programs provide opportuni- 
ties for learning experiences and interesting activities. 
For further information, write to Mrs. Norma Jacob, 
American Friends Service Committee, 237 Third Ave- 
nue, New York 3, N. Y. 


all available social services for child welfare, is spe- 
cific enough to be readily understandable and adminis- 
tratively sound. 


Federal grants for public child welfare services of 
the Social Security Act up to the present time have been 
used to assist in “establishing, extending and strength- 
ening” these services in the States. The primary em- 
phasis, therefore, has been on stimulating effort rather 
than on paying part of the total cost of the child welfare 
program. The Council believes that this system of 
Federal-State cooperation should now be extended and 
recommends that: “The Federal Government pay part 
of the total cost of public child welfare services of each 
State and other cooperating jurisdictions through Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid on a variable matching basis, with 
provision for an open-end appropriation, and with con- 
tinuing encouragement to establishing, extending and 
strengthening of such services. 


“The statutory provision for an open-end appropria- 
tion should be formulated in such a way as to assure 
that there would be no decrease of a particular State’s 
expenditure of State or local money for child welfare 
services as determined by the fiscal year 1960 or some 
other base year.” 
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